The Declaration of Nat’l Emer- 
gency, issued by Pres TRUMAN, was 
designed to serve somewhat the 
same purpose as a village church 
bell. Everyone knows when Sun- 
day rolls ‘round, but the bell is 
a psychological reminder; the 
summons may speed a few of the 
laggards. 

In this instance, the people al- 
ready had their wraps on and 
were half way to the meeting- 
house. Since June, our average 
citizen has been well ahead of 
his gov’t. He is prepared for tough 
going and wants to be on the way. 
Administration continues to view 
citizenry as “side-line-sitters.” But 
to families with men in Korea or 
youth facing induction, this emer- 
gency is real and earnest. They 
want facts, no matter how grim. 
They demand speedy, adequate de- 
fense program to back up their boys. 

So far as the actual proclama- 
tion is concerned, it doesn’t mean 
much. The Pres was long ago 
granted the extraordinary powers 
which he is now belatedly exercis- 
ing in limited degree. He could 
have acted at any time during the 
critical period. But if the Truman 
message does nothing more at this 
time than wake up Washington, it 
will have served a practical pur- 
pose. The only tenable conclusion 
at this juncture is that our public 
papers are much softer than the 
public will. All things considered, 
that may be a favorable omen for 
the New Year. 
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MAY WE gure YOU ON THAT? 


Gen GEO C MARSHALL, Sec’y of 
Defense: “When you come to 
mat’] alone the important thing 
at this time ... is to lay down 
the assembly line . . . so that we 
can quickly build up what may be 
necessary rather than to get such 
quantities as are now possible 
without developing the facilities. 
The facilities are almost more im- 
portant than the original mat’l.” 1-Q 

“ ” 


Paut G Horrman, former ECA 
chief, in stating that Americans 
have “a very real chance to win 
a just and lasting peace”: “You 
can survive a Dunkirk, but you 
can’t survive a Munich. You can't 
compromise with the forces of 
evil.” 2-Q 

.“ n” 


Gov Tuos E Dewey, of N Y: 
“Unless our nation develops a 
quality of leadership and a capac- 
ity for effective action which have 
thus far not appeared, I do not 
believe we will survive.” 3-Q 

“ ” 

Pres Harry S Truman: “If com- 
munism were to prevail in the 
world, as it shall not, Dean Ache- 
son would be one of the first, if 
not the first to be shot by the 
enemies of liberty and Christian- 
ity.” 4 

Sen THos C DESMOND, of N Y: 
“The greatest single source of 
manpower in this country for de- 
fense production is wornan-power. 
There are approximately 7.6 million 
women 55 and over who represent 
the greatest single source of un- 
tapped industrial productivity.” 5-Q 

Col LAWRENCE WILKINSON, N Y 
Civil Defense Director: “We're still 
at the head of nat’l parade as far 
as civil defense is concerned, but 


it’s been a pretty poor parade so 
far. If a bomb fell on N Y state 
we'd be just as dead as the rest 
of them.” 6-Q 


Dr VANNEVER BusH, wartime boss 
of U S science and member of 
Citizens Committee on Present 
Danger: “In the 5 yrs since the 
end of the war, we’ve built a fine 
television network. Instead, the 
Russians built a radar network. 
We'd better get busy!” 7-Q 

“ ” 

Brig Gen ARMISTEAD MEAD, ass't 
comd’ing gen of 3rd Div in Korea’ 
“The cheapest war commodity in 
the Orient is human life—for: us 
it is machinery.” 8-Q 


Sen Harry F Byrp, of Va: “I 
was particularly gratified that for 
the list time the Pres recognized 
that a drastic reduction in the 
present nondefense spending is an 
essential part of our security pro- 
gram.” 9-Q 


ERNEST REUTER, lord mayor, W 
Berlin: “The power of the Soviets 
lies not in their own strength but 
in our weakness.” 10-Q 

” 


British For’gn 


ERNEST’ BEVIN, 
Sec’y: “We know pretty well, from 


that China 
11-Q 


all our information, 
wants to stop this fighting.” 














E WHO NEVER QUOTES 


IS NEVER QUOTED” 
Charles Hadden Spurgeon 





ACCIDENTS—1 
Three ways to spell ‘accident: 1 
P-a-i-n. 2. G-r-i-e-f. 3. E-x- 


p-e-n-s-e.—Erie Ry Mag. 


ACHIEVEMENT—2 

It is the biggest mistake to think 
you are working for someone else. 
—Nashua Cavalier, hm, Nashua 
Gummed & Coated Paper Co. 


AGE—Youth—3 

You may be able to make some 
people think you are younger than 
you really are, but you can’t fool 
a hamburger sandwich just before 
bedtime.—Platteville (Wis) Jnl. 


AMERICA—4 

No other nation in the history 
of the world has poured so much 
of its substance to bind up distant 
wounds and to fill distant stom- 
achs. The exportation of dollars 
for good works has long been a 
favorite American preoccupation.— 
JENKIN LLOYD Jones, editor, Tulsa 
Tribune, 


AMERICAN—Freedom—5 

We Americans have a heritage of 
democratic freedoms longer and 
less diluted than other peoples.— 
Pageant of American Humor, ed- 
ited by Epwin Seaver. (World) 


AMERICA—Resources—6 

America’s most precious posses- 
sion is her reservoir of young men 
and women. There is grave danger 
that the U S will be bled white, 
as were European nations in the 
lst 2 world wars.—ELI CULBERTSON, 
“Needed: UN Police Authority,” 
Omaha World Herald Mag. 


ARGUMENT—7 

The intellectual joke was prac- 
ticed by Benj Franklin. Often- 
times he found himself stymied in 
arguments with _learned friends. 
Thus trapped, he would say, “Give 
me a day to think the matter 
over.” 

Whereupon he would go to his 
printer’s shop, set up the type to 
conform to his Bible, and proceed 
to state his position in Biblical 
language. Inserting the pages into 
his Bible, he would tell his ad- 
versary next day, “Whatever you 
may think, you cannot get away 
from the fact that Holy Scripture 
supports my argument. As it is 
said in the Book of John 
and he would show the spurious 
pages to his incredulous friends. 
The device worked every time.— 
Ros’t MARKEWICH, “Can You Take 
a Joke?” Catholic Digest. 


ARMED FORCES—8 

A winter offensive is as hard 
on enemy as upon friendly forces. 
To have assumed defensive posi- 
tions awaiting spring would not 
have avoided the rigors of winter 
climate, for to hold these posi- 
tions would require constant fight- 
ing during winter mo’s and would 
have given the enemy an oppor- 
tunity to mass his forces for a 
demolishing attack—Gen Dovuc.as 
MacArtTutr, Comdr UN forces in 
Korea. 


BEAUTY—9 

Nature has its moments of beau- 
ty in Chicago as in the open field. 
but it is only for the eye that has 
beauty already in it—Wim. Jupy, 
Spectator, 4th quarter, ’50. 


CHARACTER—10 


Many a person who has the 
reputation of being brilliant is like 
a mirror, only reflecting light in- 
stead of generating it.—Grit. 


CIVILIZATION—11 

Civilization is a state of society 
in which the only people who 
speak about the future with any 
confidence are the fortune tellers 
—Nat’l Safety News. 


COMMON SENSE—12 

Common sense is the knack of 
seeing things as they are, and 
doing things as they should be 
done.—Voice of Youth, published 
by Slovene Nat’! Benefit Soc’y. 


DIPLOMACY—13 


A heavy traffic of free-lance 
mss flows thru This Wk’s article 
dep’t and the young men in charge 
usually accept or reject with a 
minimum of fuss. Recently, how- 
ever, a Strange tension gripped 
the dep’t. 

The Article Editor (a Navy 
veteran) passed a ms to one of 
his ass’ts (an Air Force veteran) 
“You’d better write this guy a 
nice letter,” said the AE. “I think 
it would look better coming from 
you,” said the ass’t grimly. 

Eventually a coin was_ tossed, 
and the script ret’d with a letter 
reeking with diplomacy—to a ma- 
jor at nat’l hdqrs of the Selective 
Service System.—This Wk. 


DRINK—Drinking—14 

Nothing can hold liquor as well 
as a bottle—Pure Oil News, hm, 
Fure Oil Co. 


ENTHUSIASM—15 

Enthusiasm is the most con- 
vincing orator; it is like the in- 
fallible law of nature. The sim- 
plest man, fired with enthusiasm 
is more persuasive than the most 
eloquent man without it.—Frank- 
lin Field, hm, Franklin Life Ins Co. 
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EVIL—16 

Evil is a fact not to be explained 
away, but to be accepted; and ac- 
cepted, not be endured but con- 
quered. It is a challenge neither 
to our.reason nor to our patience, 
but to our courage—JOHN HAYNES 
HOLMEs, clergyman. 


They say... 


In Washington last wk they 
revived the old wartime story 
of the 2 pigeons—and gave it 
a timely twist. “Why don’t you 
go ahead?” inquires the Ist 
messenger pigeon to a com- 
panion. “I’m flying carefully 
because I’m on an important 
mission—carrying a letter froin 
Pres TRUMAN.” The 2nd _ re- 
sponds: “I know; and I can't 
get ahead of you because I’m 
carrying the apology.’ o. ao 
Council of State Gov’ts report 
every state now has a civil de- 
fense organization. There’s some 
dissension, tho, on bomb-shel- 
ter program (states think gov’t 
plan impractical) and on issue 
of putting “civil defense under 
miiitary control . . Speaking 
of public expenditures, as near- 
ly everyone is these days, CLIF- 
FORD Lor-, director of Wis State 
Historical Society, was asked 
how he happened to let $9.50 
lapse in a certain acc’t. “Gosh,” 
said Lorp, quite candidly, “it 
must have been pure oversight!” 
. Well, here’s a heartening 
note from Richmond, Va. Bar- 
ber WALTER N Grove isn’t join- 
ing in the gen’l increase in hair- 
cut prices. His fee remains at 
the level set 21 yrs ago. “I'll 
stick to my price,” say GROVE, 
“as long as I can make a liv- 
ing at two bits a head.” 


eps Sil eer rarogese RoR 


FAME—17 

Honors are thrust upon men. 
One thrust upon me is the dis- 
tinction of having a tapeworm 
named after me. — Adm Lord 
MountTevans, Observer. (London) 


FIRE—Cause—18 

A 10 yr study reveals that the 
four leading causes of fires in the 
U S are carelessness with matches 
and smoking mat’ls; faulty heat- 
ing systems; misuse of flammable 
fluids; and misuse of electricity.— 
Fire Ins Facts & Trends. 
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GENIUS—19 

Genius is a perception of the 
obvious which nobody else sees.— 
Clerical Errors. ° 
HAPPINESS—20 


Happiness holds onto what ‘t 
happens to have—discontent wants 
all the rest—Armme Topp, Helping 
Hand Mag. 


HUMOR—21 


A sense of humor is what makes 
you laugh at something which 
would make you mad if it hap- 
pened to you.—Pipe Dreams, hm, 
Universal Concrete Pipe Co. 


INTERNAT’L RELATIONS—22 


Gunpowder is a black substance 
used in marking the boundaries 
of nations.—Outdoor Ind. 


KOREA—23 


Altho Korea covers an area only 
a little larger than the state of 
Utah, it is rich in mineral de- 
posits. In ’48, its mines shipped 
to U S nearly 3.6 million lbs tung- 
sten, our second largest source of 
imports. It was the world’s 2nd 
largest producer of graphite. It 
al.o produces large portions of 
the world’s supply of molybdenum 
and fluorspar—American Iron & 
Steel Inst. 


LANGUAGE—Wartime—24 


Just to refresh your memory: 

Co-ordination: Arguing a point 
until both sides are too tired to 
disagree. 

Integration: Survival of the fii- 
test. 

Allocation: Tug of war between 
those who “can’t do without” andi 
those who “absolutely have ‘vo 
have it.” 

Short Item: Something of which 
there was plenty until people 
thought there wasn’t. 

War Tazes: Slight aggravation 
of existing sore. 

Deflation: Archaic word; not 
common usage.—Changing Times. 


LABOR—Mgt—25 


A new union contract recognizes 
that a midwest co will have the 
right without regard to seniority to 
retain or call back to work after a 
layoff “the mbrs of the basketball 
team.”—Wall St Jnl. 




















In a corridor of the Franklin 


Inn Club, in Philadelphia, there 
is a plaque memorializing a man 
of whom you quite possibly have 
never heard. The name inscribed 
is CHAS BROCKDEN Brown.* There 
is a further inscription, encased 
in cautious quotation marks: “The 
first American Novelist.” 

This is a claim that must of 
necessity remain a presumption. If 
the Mayjlower boasted quills and 
foolscap, there possibly were in- 
cipient novelists amongst the pas- 
sengers. Writing was an early en- 
demic vice of the Colonies. 

None the less, BROCKDEN BROWN 
was lst to attain an internat’! 
reputation. He was, in truth, more 
a Clinical psychologist than a 
creative artist. He demonstrated 
@ pathological interest in the 
weird, mystic and supernatural. 
But instead of treating these phe- 
nomena imaginatively, as a Poe or 
Hawthorne would have done, he 


turned to clumsy, improbable 
stratagems to rationalize the ab- 
normal. In Wéizland, the author’s 


lst and str-ngest novel, a suscep- 
tible mind is dr:ven tp crime and 
suicide by supernatural voices, 
which ; rove to be the work of a 
ventriloquist» Neither the villain 
nor the victim is believably drawn. 
Brown gives no convincing reason 
for their behavior 

BROCKDEN Brown, the son of 
well-to-do Quaker parents, was a 
sickly, introverted youth. (He died 
of consumption in his 39th yr.) A 
biographer records that at the age 
of 10 he was annoyed when a visit- 
or addressed him as “boy.” Turning 
to his parents, he asked: “Why 
does he call me boy? Does he not 
know it is neither size nor age 
but understanding that makes a 
man?” 

It is the tragedy of BrockKpENn 
Brown that he never quite under- 
stood the characters of his own 
creation. And for this lack, Fame 
touched him but lightly in the 
passing parade. 


Page Three 








The Ten Greatest Benefactors of 
the Human Race 


This is that season of the yr 
when nominations for the 10 Best 
are in order. Col Witt Jupy, pub- 
lisher of the Spectator leads off 
with these: 


_ 1. The man who invented the 
alphabet. (He leads the other 9.) 

2. The man who devised a cir- 
cular body with a turning axle— 
or a wheel, and thus made all 
ground transportation and travel 
possible. 

3.-The man who thought of an 
inner flange on a wheel. He made 
railroads possible. 

4. The man who contrived the 
electric battery. He made possible 
80% of all industry, pleasure, ac- 
tivity of human life today, includ- 
ing radio, movies, TV, electric 
light, phone, auto, airplane, eleva- 
tor, all motors,- most machinery... 

5. The man who sent messages 
and impulses without a mat’l aid 
—or wireless. He was Marconi, the 
Italian. 

6. The man who devised glass— 
he made the outside and inside 
world one. ‘ 

7. The man who invented the 
match. 

8. The man who invented paper. 
He made possible newspapers, 
magazines, the printing industry 
schools, libraries, and the spread 
of knowledge. 

9. The man who invented the 
loom. He gave clothing to the 
world. 

10. The man _ who fabricated 
metal into usable tools, machines, 
wheels and forms. 

LIFE—26 

Life is a wave, which in no two 
consecutive moments of its ex- 
istence is composed of the same 
particles—JoHN TYNDALL, British 
physicist, quoted in Cincinnati En- 
quirer. 





LOGIC—27 

A Sunday school teacher had 
been telling a class of little boys 
about crowns of glory and heav- 
enly reward for good people. 

“Now tell me,” she said at the 
close of the lesson, “who will get 
the biggest crown?” 

There was silence for a while, 
thén Johnnie, the hatter’s son, 
ans’d confidently: “The one that’s 
got the biggest head.” — Curtis 
Courier, hm, Curtis 1000 Inc. 


LOVE—28 

Often when a woman falls in 
love the second time she realizes 
that she wasn’t in love the first 
time.—ANDRIEN DECOURCELLE, quoted 
in Le Digeste Francais, Montreal. 
(QuOTE translation) 


MODERN AGE—29 

A citizen of Philadelphia, arriv- 
ing home rather late 1 night, drove 
his car into the garage, got out, 
walked to the door and found it 
had blown shut. He pushed at it 
only to discover that the **%+ 
had locked itself. No point in 
pounding and shouting—the ga- 
rage door was a good distance from 
both his own house and his neigh- 
bor’s. Was the gentleman at a 
loss? Not at all. He climbed back 
in the front seat, picked up his 
mobile te-ephone and asked for 
his home number. In not much 
more time than it takes to say Alex- 
ander Graham Bell his wife was at 
the door with a key and let him 
out.—Long Lines, hm, American 
Telephone and Telegraph Co. 


OPINION—30 

Nobody’s opinions are entirely 
worthless—even a stopped clock is 
right twice a day.—Origin unknown. 


PATIENCE—31 

If you want the rainbow, remem- 
ber you must wait until the show- 
er is over.—Optimist. 


PEACE—32 

If a gov’t is worth anything moss 
will grow on the war drums.— 
WERNER HELLWIG, Die Zeit, Ham- 
burg, Germany. (Quote translation) 


POLITICS—33 


There are 2 political parties in 
this country, not because there 
are 2 sides to every question, but 








because there are 2 sides to every 
office—outside and _  inside—Pipe 


Dreams, hm, Universal Concrete 
Pipe Co. 
PROBLEMS—Solution—34 


Social problems cannot be solved 
without reference to the individ- 
ual, and personal problems cannot 
be solved without reference to so- 
ciety—JostiaH Srronc, World Af- 
fairs Interpreter. 


I'd rather be a could be 

If I couldn’t be an are, 

For a could be is a maybe 

With a chance of touching par. 

I’d rather be a has been 

Than a might have been, by 
far; 

For a might have been has 
never been, 

But a has was once an are.— 
American Eagle, hm, Ameri- 

can Eox Corp’n. 
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PROGRESS—36 

There is an aristocracy among 
men: an aristocracy of will, work, 
intelligence and~ character. On 
them depends whether the human 
procession advances or retreats.— 
Amer.can Mercury. 


RISK—37 

The turtle doesn’t make any prog- 
ress until he sticks his neck out! 
—Diamond, hm, Mid-Continent 
Petroleum Corp’n. 


RESPONSIBILITY—38 

When a man blames others for 
his failure, it’s a good idea to 
credit others with his successes.— 
HowarD W NEWTON, Adv’g Agency. 


RUSSIA—39 

A great industrialist, upon his 
return from a visit to Moscow, was 
besieged with questions. He finally 
developed a standard answer: “The 
4 nicest things in Russia are the 
caviar, the ballet russe, the sub- 
way, ... and the permit to leave 
the country.”"—Le Digeste Fran- 
cais, Montreal. (Quote translation) 


SALESMANSHIP—40 

What is it that makes us want 
to pinch the fruit or stroke the 
furniture before we buy? What- 
ever the urge, a Boston haber- 
dasher has turned it to his own 
acc’t. Thru slots in his plate glass 
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window he reels out strips of suit- 
ing cloth and, with a sign, invites 
passers-by to “Feel the fabric and 
snip a sample.” Smiling they stop, 
finger the woolens, and cut off 
lengths to take home. The stunt 
has brought the haberdasher so 
many customers he’s had it pat- 
ented.—Wm A C.ovuGH, Rotarian. 


SAFETY—Safe Driving—4l 


Drive carefully; don’t insist on 
your rites—Baitimore Beacon. 


SELFISHNESS—42 

Not by any stretch of piety can 
selfishness be sterilized—Davip A 
MacLennan, “How Should We 
Pray,” Presbyterian Life, 11-25-’50. 


SPEECH—43 


In the heart of the Panamanian 
jungle is ‘an Indian tribe which 
speaks the English of Shakespeare 
or Bacon. It is thought that they 
learned it from English buccaneers 
who used that area as base during 
the 16th century. Among these 
Indians a pretiy girl is a “merry 
lassie’ and when they become 
excited they use “Gadzooks” or 
even “Zounds.” Eut recently Amer- 
icans seemed to have influenced 


them, for they have been heard 
to use the famous “OK.”—Le Re- 
cue.l, Quebec, Canada. (QUOTE 
translation) 
SPEECH—Brevity—44 

A preacher who was popular 


with his congregation explained 
his success as the result of a si- 
lent prayer which he offered each 
time he took the pulpit. It ran 
thus: 

“Lord, fill my mouth with worth- 
while stuff, 

And nudge me when I’ve said 
enough.”—School Activities. 


SUCCESS—45 

Don’t waste any time weeping 
because you are not a genius. John 
Orr Young, co-founder of that big 
advertising agency, Young & Ru- 
kicam, says, “The most competent 
people I have encountered have 
been fairly plain folk, given to an 
earnest pursuit of their special 
ties. I have observed more success- 
es resulting from hard work than 
from spectacular genius.”—Nashua 
Cavalier, hm, Nashua Gummed & 
Coated Paper Co. 
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TAXES—46 

The incidence of taxes is a 
powerful spur to generosity—W™M 
FEATHER. 


TRANSPORTATION—47 


In the last 50 yrs, America’s 
automobile factories have pro- 


duced over 108 million vehicles 
and there are now about 45 million 
actually registered. There are near- 
ly 60 million registered drivers in 
the country and 1 out of 7 em- 
ployed persons is occupied in road 
transport.—Economist. (London) 


TELEVISION—48 

During a very severe storm we 
thought that our son Jimmy,. aged 
5, might be awake and frightened, 
so we looked into his room. He 
was restiess, and he opened his 
eyes and mumbled, “What’s Dad- 
dy doing with the television set 
now?”—ELsIE DeLacy, Instructor. 


TIME—49 

A person with an hr to kill us- 
usally spends it with some one 
who hasn’t.—Philnews, hm, Phil- 
lips Petroleum Co. 


VALUES—50 

Sometimes one pays most for 
the things one gets for nothing.— 
ALFRED EINSTEIN, musicologist, 
quoted in Employment Counselor, 
hm, Employment Counselors Ass’n. 


VOCABULARY—51 

Words are what you make of 
them. And what you make of them 
aepends on a combination of ele- 
ments, not the least of which are 
education and experience.—MOosHE 
PEARLMAN, “Life Full of Purpose,” 
American Hebrew, 4-21-’50. 


WAR—52 
War is not born in men; it is 
built into men. — Watson Davis, 


“The Human Factor in Our Civili- 
zation,” American Scholar, Winter 
’50-’51. 


WELFARE STATE—53 

The more power the people give 
a politician the less liberty they 
have. When they turn the whole 
thing over to him, as they must 
in this proposed “welfare state” 
they become his “subjects” for he 
is the master—MaLcoLmM W BIN- 
Gay, Bell Syndicate. 


WISDOM—54 

A wise man profits by his own 
experience. A wiser man profits 
just as much by the experiences 
of others. — Le Digeste Francais, 
Montreal. (QuoTe translation) 


WOMEN—55 

There are 3 things a woman 
can make out of nothing—a hat, 
a saiad, and a quarrel.—Calgary 
Herald. 


WORK—56 

The modern tendency seems to 
be to identify work with gainful 
employment ...A very able sur- 
geon put it like this: “Nobody 
works ior the sake of getting the 
thing done. The aim of the. work 
is to make money to do something 
else. Doctors practice medicine to 
maize a living ... Lawyers accept 
brieis because the law is the pro- 
fession which enables them to 
live. The reason,” he added, “why 
men oiten find themselves happy 
and satisiied in the army is that 
ior the ist time in their lives, 
they find themselves doing some- 
thing, not for the sake of the pay, 
which is miserable, but for the 
sake of getting the thing done.”— 
DorotHy L Sayers, Creed or Chaos? 
(Harcourt, Brace) 





In the main ry station in Mun- 


ich is a huge billboard listing all 


‘hotels in town and showing in 


lights the number of rooms still 
available. Run by a central agency, 
it saves travelers much anger, 
money, and time.——Der Stern, Ger- 


many. (QuorTeE translation) 


WORLD AFFAIRS—57 

The reason most people know 
very little about what’s going on 
in the world is that this informa- 
tion isn’t included in the comic 
strips—Cincinnati Enquirer. 
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Lourdes and on the trip back to 
Cologne bought a bottle of cog- 
nac while still in France. The 
customs inspector found the bot- 
tle and inquired about the con- 
tents, whereupon Tunnes_ repl’d: 
“We are just coming back from 
Lourdes and that is holy water.” 
The official didn’t believe that, so 
he opened it, took a whiff, and 
deciared, “That’s whiskey!” A loox 
of astonishment came over Schal's 
face, then he whammed Tunne; 
on the shoulder and yelled, “Jus. 
look at that: another miracle!”— 
Die Zeit, Hamburg, Germany. 
(QuoTe translation) a 
There’s a new hollow moth 
ball, girls. You tuck your bath- 
ing suit safely inside—Times 
of Brazil. (Sao Paulo) 


“ ” 


“I hope,” said the girl’s fathei 
impressively, “That you _ realize 
that when you marry my daughter 
you will be getting a very big 
hearted and generous girl.” 

“Oh, I do, sir,” responded the 
fiance, fervently, “and I trust she 
has inherited those fine qualities 
from her father.”—Opportunity. b 


“If a farmer had 5,000 bu’s of 
corn to mkt at $1.20 a bu, what 
would he get?” asked the teacher 
of a 6th grader. 

Came the prompt response, “A 
gov’t loan!”—Imp. c 


“ »” 


A leader of industry was asked 
to talk to a company of business 
men about making the most of op- 
portunities. He tacked up a big 
sheet of paper on the wall and 
made a black dot in the center. 

“What do you see?” he asked 
a man in the front row. The man 
promptiy repl’d: “A black spot.” 
Every man in the audience was 
asked the same question and each 
repl’d: “A black spot.” With calm 
and deliberate emphasis the speak- 
er then said: 

“Yes, there is a little black do’ 
but none of you saw the big shee 
of white paper. That’s the poin 


of my speech.”—Christian Scienc? 
Monitor. d 
Page Six 


You Gan Use 


‘I LAUGHED AT THIS ONE 
W C HALLEY 
Ipswich, Australia 

While attending a conf in 
Europe on agriculture and al- 
lied pursuits, the Australian 
delegates extended their mis- 
sion to other countries. When 
they were in Ireland, a number 
of people were asked if they 
were troub.ed with hoof-and- 
mouth disease in that country. 
Little or nothing seemed to be 
known about it, but one young 
Ir.sh farmer said: 

“{ suppose that is what ails 
my wife, for she dances all 
nmght and talks all day.”— 
Rotarian. 


A practicing Denver physician 
who celebrated his 80th birthday 
recent.y, rec’d one of the wai 
service forins which the army is 
senaing to ali doctors and sur- 
cons. One question was: “If the 
army could correct any disability 
which you might have, would you 
be willing to serve?” To which the 
cetogenarian repl’d enthusiastical- 
ly: “Yes, indeed!”—Denver Post. e 
A discouraged traveling salesman 
wired his home office: “If Stalin 
wants more territory, he can have 
mine.”—Just-Us, hm, Eowes “Seal 
Fast” Corp’n. f 


“ ” 


Forger—He writes a wrong. 
—Outdoor Indiana. 


A young lady gave the tele- 
phone operator the music store 
number; by mistake she got anoth- 
er line. When a man ans’d she 
inquired, “Do you have ‘Eyes 0! 
Blue’ and ‘Love That’s True’?” 

“No,” he repi’d, “but I’ve got a 
wife and 9 children including 4 
sets of twins.” 

“Is that a record?” gasped the 
as'on.shed young lady. 


“Weill, now, ma’am,” was the 
ans, “we’re not sure, but we think 
it is..—Capper’s Wkly. g 


French explorers forcing a way 
thru dense African jungles came 
upon a party of cannibals about 
to have a feast on a late énemy. 
The cannibal chief came forward 
to greet the Frenchmen—in per- 
fect French. When they showed 
surprise at his command of the 
language, he explained that he 
had studied in France; even took 
2 yrs of literature at the Sorbonne. 

“What!” exclaimed the explor- 
ers. “You’ve been educated in 
France and yet return to feed on 
human flesh! It’s unbelievable.” 

“Well,” repl’d the chief modest- 
ly, “now I use a fork.”—Wall St 
Journal. h 


“ ” 


Raconteur:Someone who has 
a good memory and hopes that 
others don’t—Le Recueil, Que- 
bec. (QuoTE translation) 


“ ” 


Reporters visiting a certain Sen- 
atorial office were startled when 
the gentleman burst out of his 
sanctum to demand of his secre- 
taries: 

“Where’s that list of people I 
call by their first names?”—Path- 
finder. i 


“ ” 


A Negro business man was asked 
the secret of his success. 


He repl’d: “Ah never attempts 
the impossible and always co- 
operates with the _ inevitable.”— 
L & N Mag, hm, Louisville & 
Nashville Ry. j 

UN-joy yourself; it’s later 


than you think.—EarL WILSON, 
Post-Hall Syndicate. 


“ ” 


An Italian correspondent in 
Washington asked a friend if the 
elections would mean less ECA 
aid for Italy. The friend, attempt- 
ing to reassure him, joked: 
“Things are looking up in N Y— 
3 Italians running for mayor.” 

“Yes,” repl’d the Italian, still 
looking downcast. “But look what 
happened. Two of them were 
beaten.”—Newsweek. - 
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Walking with a native guide on 
the outskirts of Shanghai, the 
late Geo Ade found his passage 
impeded by the passing of a long 
and solemn procession. A mourn- 
ful chant, broken by the intermit- 
tent clangor o° kettle-drums, tom- 
toms, and cym’als, moved Ade to 
uncover and bow his head, and 
stand solemn and silent until the 
marchers were gone. 

“Buddha?” the American author 
inq’d of his guide, when the pro- 
cession had disappeared. 

The guide looked blank. 

“Confucius?” Ade asked. 

“I do not understand,” the guide 
repl’d. 

“Was that a funeral?” the Hoos- 
ier inq’d. 

The guide grinned. “No funera!,” 


he repl’d; “toothpaste adv’t.”.— 
United Mine Workers Jnl. | 
Americanism: Keeping an 


eye on your 5-yr-old overcoat 
in a beanery; letting inflation 
pick your pocket—Sen Soaper, 
Bell Syndicate. 


“ ” 


“I just heard that you lost your 
best friend. I’m very sorry, how 
did it happen?” 

“He was keelt by a weasel.” 

“Killed by a weasel? That’s very 
unusual. How on earth did it 
happen?” 

“Is driving a hotomobil. Is com- 
eeng to a railroad crossing. Deen’t 
hear no weasel.” — Just-Us, hm, 
Bowes “Seal Fast” Corp’n. m 


“ ” 


It’s all right to hold a con- 
versation, but you should let 
go of it now and then.—Ricu- 
ARD ARMOUR, Sat Evening Post. 


“ ” 


A 4-yr-old boy and his 6-yr-old 
sister are devoted to a late after- 
noon television program. Not long 
ago, shortly before the program 
was due, the boy swallowed a nick- 
el. His disturbed mother hurriedly 
made plans to take him to the 
doctor’s office. 

His sister was moved by his 
remonstrances. “Mother,” she said, 
“please don’t make him miss the 
television program. I'll give you 
one of my nickels.”"—H J HASKELL, 
Kansas City Star. n 
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The temperance orator was try- 
ing to explain to his audience how 
his life had been influenced by to- 
tal abstinence. “I am now,” he 
said proudly, “the head of my 
dep’t. Three yrs ago there were 
2 men in the office who held po 
sitions superior to me. One was 
discharged thru drunkenness. The 
other was led into crime, and is 
now serving a long term of im- 
prisonment, all thru the influence 
of strong drink. 

“Now what, I ask you,” he add- 
ed, growing eloquent— “what has 
raised me to my present high po- 
sition.” 

And like one man the audience 
ans’d: “Drink!”—Argonaut. 1) 


Methuselah ate what he found 
on his plate, 

And never as people do now, 

Did he note the am’t of the 
calory count— 

He ate it because it was chow. 

He wasn’t disturbed as at din- 
ner he sat, 

Devouring a roast or a pie— 

To think it was lacking in 
granular fat, 

Or a couple of vitamins shy. 

He cheerfully chewed each spe- 
cies of food, 

Unmindful of troubles or fears 

Lest his health might be hurt 
by some fancy dessert— 

And he lived over 900 yrs.— 
Santa Fe Mag, hm, Santa 

Fe Ry. 


s 


p---------------- TT 


One old miner, driving an effi- 


ciency expert thru the snow and 


cold, spread a buffalo lap robe 
over the knees of both of them. 

Said the efficiency expert, “You 
ought to turn the hair inside. 
Don’t you know it’s a great deal 
warmer to have the fur next to 
your body.” 


The old man obeyed and tried 
to suppress a chuckle. 

“What are you laughing 
said the efficiency expert. 

“TI was just thinking of that poor 
buffalo,” said the old man. “What 
a fool he was all his life not to 
know a simple thing like that.”— 
Hoard’s Dairyman. 4g 


at?” 





AUTOMOBILE S — Accessor- 
ies: Keyless Lockless Gas Cap pre- 
vents thieves from siphoning out 
gas. A metal grid ‘on the cap end 
that fits inside gas pipe does the 
trick. Defiance Mfg Corp’n, Los 
Angeles. $2.75. (Business Wk) 


FIRST AID: Thin, pliable ban- 
daging tape called Easitape is not 
sticsy, leaves no residue or stains, 
and protects bandaged dressings 
from oil, water, dirt, and other 
foreign matter. (Chemical & En- 
gineering News) 

FIRE — Escape: A parachute 
small enough to hide in a suit- 
case. It will open for a jump from 
the 2nd-story window. (McCall's) 

HOSPITAL — Aids: Bedside lad- 
der, designed particularly for hos- 
pital use, can be rolled from bed to 
bed on its casters. Collapsible, easily 
iolded, it has handrails which as- 
sist patient to use it safely./ Science 
New Letter) 


“ ” 


MEDICINE CABINET: A medi- 
cine cabinet with a new type mir- 
ror built in two sections that tilt 
so any mbr of the family, short or 
tall, can see himself. Cabinet 
shelves are easily accessible, as 
the whole mirror slides up. (Ameri- 
can Mag) 

OFFICE—Aids: Note pad for use 
when 1 hand is already busy. Will 
not slip while being written upon. 
Size 4%-by-5% in or quantities 
may be ordered in special sizes. 
(Rotarian) 


“ ” 


WEATHER: Pocket - sized heat- 
ereite is ideal for winter sports. 
Warms hands, stays 125° for 24 
hrs. Warmth comes from heater 
element operated with any reliable 
lighter fluid. (Canadian Executives’ 
Digest) 





CALENDAR 


, aa 


January 14 
1741—b Benedict Arnold, 
army officer, traitor 
1908—d Wm Livingston Alden, 
can journalist, humorist 
1908—d Henrik Drachmann, 
poet, dramatist 


American 
Ameri- 


Danish 


January 15 
1622—b Moliere (Jean Baptiste Poque- 
lin), French actor, playwright 
1865—*d Eiw Everett, American clergy- 
man, orator, statesman 
1922—-Irish Free State founded 


January 16 
599—d Edmund Spenser, English nn 
1777—Citizens of Vt adopted a 

laration of Independen 

1794—*d Edw Gibbon, English “historian 


1917—d Adm Geo Dewey, American 


naval officer 
1920—d Reginald De Koven, 


composer 
1942—d Carole Lombard, American ac- 
tress 


American 


January 17 
1706—*b Benj Franklin, 
statesman, scientist, 
1771—*b Chas B Brown, 
novelist 
1860—*b Anton Chekhov, 


writer 
1863—b David Lloyd George, 
Minister of Great Britain 
1891— : Geo ta American histor- 


an, statesma 
19030 Rutherford 2 Hayes, 19th U 8 


American 
philosopher 
American 


Russian 


Prime 


commer? 
1782 Dan’ 1 
‘ statesman, lawyer 

1862—d John Taylor, 10th U 8S Pres 

1908—d Edmund Stedman, American 
poet, philosopher. 

1936—d Rudyard Kipling, English 
writer 


Webster, American 


January 19 

1736—*b Jas Watt, Scottish inventor 

1807—b Rob't E Lee, American soldier, 
com‘?r Confederate armies 

1809—b Edgar Allen Poe, American 
poet, story writer 

1813—b Sir Henry Bessemer, English 
inventor, engineer 

187°—b Paul Cezanne, French painter 

1874—d August H Hoffman, German 
poet, philisopher 

1940—d Wm E Borah, American lawyer, 
statesman 


January 20 
1779—d David Garrick, English actor 
1875—*d Jean Francois Millet, French 


ainter 

1876—b Josef Hofman, Polish-born 
American composer, pianist 

1891—b Mischa Elman, Russian-born 
American violinist 

1900—d Richard Blackmore, English 
novelist 

so Ruskin, English 

1949—Ist Pan-Asian 
New Delhi 


* Indicates relevant mat’! on this 
pose. See also Pathways to the 
ast. 


critic, 


conf opened at 


ANTON CHEKHOV* 

He was a rationalist, but he had 
to admit that he liked the ringing 
of church bells. 


EDW EVERETT* 
Education is a better safeguard 
of liberty than a standing army. 


BENJ FRANKLIN* 


When old Ben Franklin was 
ambassador to France he was 
bothered about having to keep 2 
prs of glasses—one for reading, the 
other for gen’l use. But, unlike 
other men, who accepted this as 
one of the unavoidable nuisances 
of advancing age, Franklin decid- 
ed to do a little thinking about 
the problem. Observing that he 
always looked downward when 
reading, but either straight in 
front or up when not, he divided 
the lenses of his glasses, mounting 
a far sighted half above a near 
sighted half in each compartment. 
Result: Millions of people since 
have had the benefit of bifocals.— 
HERBERT Gay Sisson, Forbes. 


EDW GIEBON* 


When Gibbon, the historian, was 
courting Lady Elizabeth Foster, a 
famous doctor was his rival. One 
time the doctor, becoming tired of 
Gibbon’s monopolizing the conver- 
sation, said: 

“When you have made Lady 
Elizabeth ill with your nonsense, 
I will cure her.” 

“When Lady Elizabeth is dead 
from your prescriptions,” flashed 
back Gibbons, “I will immortalize 
her.”—Belfast (Ireland) Telegraph. 


JEAN FRANCOIS MILLET* 


The French peasant artist, began 
his work in extreme poverty. When 
he submitted a picture called “Si 
Jerome” to the Salon, it was re- 
jected. Dissapointed, and too poor 
to buy another piece of canvas, he 
placed his picture back on the 
easel and painted another over it, 
which he called “Oedipus Unbound.” 
Accepted by the Salon, it attracted 
much att’n. Disappointment had 
become the foundation for success. 
—WALTER Moore, Christian Herald. 


JAS WATT* 


Watt, the inventor of the steam 
engine, and those who followed 
him in the competitive struggle to 
make a better engine and sell it 
for less, did more to take women 
out of the coal mines and off the 
towpaths of the canal boats, more 
to take children out of factories 
than all the Socialists and Com- 
munists and politicians of the 
world combined.—Sam’Lt B PETTEN- 
GILL, former congressman. 


SECOND CLASS 


Entered Under 
Postal Regulations. 
Indianapolis 6, Ind. 


Give Us a Man 
Give us a man of God’s own | 
nold, 
Born to 
men; 
One whose fame is not bought 
and sold 
At the stroke of a politician’s 


| 
| 
! 
! 
| 
| 
pen. | 
| 
| 
| 
! 
! 
! 


marshal his _ fellow- 


Give us the man of thousands 
ten, 

Fit to do as well as pian; 

Give us a rallying-cry, and 
then, 

Abraham Lincoln, give us a 


MAN!—EpDMUND STEDMAN. 


JOHN RUSKIN* 

Life without industry is guilt, 
and industry without art is bru- 
tality., 


DAN’L WEBSTER* 

Falsehoods not only disagree 
with truths, but usually quarrel 
among themselves. 
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